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they could make a clean sweep of society and of the
Church. The historical and philosophic views of Coleridge
and the Germans were much truer. For the stability of
society depends not only on a large system of national
education, but also on a feeling of allegiance or loyalty
to some principle or set of principles. A necessary con-
dition is that there must be something which is settled,
and not to be called in question. " Grote never ceased
to convert this remark into an expression for the standing
intolerance of society towards unpopular opinions," says
Bain ;* a comment which shows clearly enough how far
Mill had drifted from his old anchorage. But Sectar-
ianism in its narrower forms was henceforth impossible
for Mill. "J'ai trouvd que la plupart des sectes ont
raison dans une bonne partie de ce qu'elles avancent,
mais non pas tant en ce qu'elles nient."t The more he
studied Continental thought, the more he was disposed
to qualify that absolute value of Democracy for which
his father contended. This comes out very clearly in
his essay on De Tocqueville's Democracy in America,
There is such a thing as a tyranny of the majority, and
manhood suffrage might conceivably fasten its fetters
more closely. There ought to be a learned class, there
ought to be even a leisured class. " The sure, and now
no longer slow, advance by which the classes hitherto in
the ascendant are merging into the common mass, and
all other forces giving way before the power of mere
numbers, is well calculated to inspire uneasiness even in

* Bain: /. & Mill, p. 57.

t Dissertations and Discussions, i.3 458. " I have found that
most sects are right in a good part of what they advance, but not so
right in what they deny."nessj
